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AN EXPERIMENT IN CORRESPONDENCE 



By WlLHELMINA MOHR 



/ TpHE students of the Manual Training High School of Denver, 
-■■ Colorado, began to correspond with students in France in 
January, 1919. Most of them have now exchanged about five or 
six letters. The results so far are most gratifying and the work is 
growing more and more interesting and is proving of much value 
in more ways than one. It is not only interesting but instructive. 
Through it the pupils are obtaining an intimate knowledge of 
France, its beautiful scenery, its wonderful centers of art and 
literature, the customs, ambitions and ideals of its people and in 
exchange they are giving the French students similar information 
with regard to the United States. 

By giving an account of the work we have done during the 
past year, I hope to suggest a few of the many possibilities latent 
in this scheme and some of the results that may be attained. We 
have been asked many times what led to this work and how we 
started it. In the fall of 1918, when we organized our classes in 
the French department, we found that our subject was very 
popular. Instead of one or two beginning classes, we had to 
arrange for eight. My pupils in the second year classes entered 
into their work with new interest, especially in oral work. They 
had fathers, brothers and friends in France who were learning 
French, many of whom expressed great regret that they had not 
learned the language in high school. Their letters were full of 
interesting information about the people with whom they were so 
closely associated. The students had a great desire to become 
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acquainted with these people whose language they were studying; 
for they now felt that it was a real living language, spoken and 
written by real living people. This was my golden opportunity to 
start the work in letter writing for which I had been planning for 
some time. Early in November I wrote to five professors of Eng- 
lish in different parts of France, asking them to find correspondents 
among their pupils for those whose names I was sending. 

When we returned to school on January second after an 
enforced vacation on account of the epidemic of influenza, I found 
answers from three of the professors and letters for ten of my 
students. All the members of the class now became enthusiastic 
at the prospect of writing to their new friends. Each student 
read his letter eagerly and translated as much of it as he could. 
Then he brought his letter to me, asking for help. After this each 
student took his letter home, studying it carefully and reading it 
aloud several times so that he might be able to read it to the class. 

We set aside Monday for "Letter Day." Several pupils were 
asked each week to read their letters. We then discussed the 
idioms, the new words and the unfamiliar expressions. Each 
student wrote in his note book any new words or expressions which 
might be useful to him in answering his letter. The last part of 
the hour was used for a formal lesson on letter writing. After 
reading his letter, the student was asked to make a copy which he 
left with me. I have been surprised to see how much French the 
pupils learned in copying these letters and I have found these 
copies very useful. Other students were eager to read as many 
letters as possible beside their own. 

The first letters which we received were among the most inter- 
esting and were well worth studying as models. These French 
students showed much good taste and tact in their introductory 
letters. Their French is so beautiful and so simple. My pupils 
were delighted to find how much they could understand in reading 
their letters the first time. The class in which we started this 
work was small; I think it numbered only twelve girls and five 
boys. Each member therefore became acquainted with all the 
French correspondents. When it came to answering the letters, 
our students were surprised to find how little they could say in 
French even when trying to express the simplest ideas. We used 
a part of each Monday's lesson in allowing them to ask for any 
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help they needed, the whole class assisting in this exercise and 
everyone taking notes. When the letters were written, they were 
read or copied on the blackboard, the class criticizing, correcting 
and making suggestions. They were then revised and handed in 
as compositions. I neglected to say that half of each letter is 
written in French and half in English, both by our pupils and by 
the French pupils. We find the correcting of the French correspon- 
dent's English letters a very profitable exercise in English, as well 
as in French. Each student is asked to point out the errors and ex- 
plain them. Here is a practical application of English grammar. I 
have never seen my boys and girls more interested than in this 
subject. In many of the sentences we traced the French idiom, 
we compared the spelling of words of similar origin, the punctua- 
tion and capitalization, etc. We had asked our correspondents to 
return our French letters corrected but most of the French students 
expressed a desire to keep the letters, and sent back corrections on 
a separate sheet, writing the incorrect sentence on the left side and 
the correct form with the rule or explanation on the right side, 
underlining the mistakes and corrections with colored ink. I 
need not say that the result is far more effective than any correc- 
tion made by the teacher. Some of our French correspondents 
are students in Normal schools and show great skill and tact in 
explaining errors and impressing their points. Each correspond- 
ent thus assumes the r61e of instructor as well as that of pupil 
and feels a helpful sense of responsibility. These sheets with 
corrections are very useful to us. Each member of the class may 
profit by them. The corrected sentences are written on the board 
copied in the proper place in the notebook and used in our grammar 
lessons later; some of them are memorized and are much more use- 
ful than the sentences in our text book. Both French and English 
grammar is becoming a very live subject in this class as the pupils 
begin to realize that grammar exists for the sake of the language, 
and is necessary for the correct use of the language. 

The second letters from our new friends were even more charm- 
ing than the first ones. They brought a photograph of the writer, 
a picture of the home and the school and picture postals, showing 
the most important buildings and parks of the town or city and a 
description of the writer and the members of the family. In the 
next letter they gave an account of their school life and described 
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their teachers and classmates. We were all interested in compar- 
ing the subjects they were studying with those of our own students, 
and found that they were almost the same, but that the French 
students were usually one or two years younger than our own. In 
one letter a little French girl about fifteen years old, who was in her 
fourth year of English, described her work in English literature. 
She was studying Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. Her teacher 
is an English lady, who certainly knows how to inspire her pupils. 
As our students had just studied the same poets in the English 
department, the correspondence became very lively and the views 
exchanged were very interesting. 

In one letter our students sent little silk flags and gave the his- 
tory of the American flag and an account of the presentation to our 
school of an American and a French flag by one of our prominent 
citizens who had been in France with the Y. M. C. A. In return 
they received dainty little silk handkerchiefs with the flags of 
France and of the United States embroidered in one corner and the 
story of the French flag. Many other souvenirs have been ex- 
changed such as stamps, coins, pressed and painted flowers, designs 
of new hats and gowns, patterns of lace and samples of the mate- 
rials of new spring gowns. At present they are exchanging copies of 
magazines and newspapers. A few weeks ago we received book- 
lets, albums and post cards, depicting scenes of the celebration of 
the 14th of July and some very interesting descriptions from those 
who had spent the night on the sidewalks in Paris in order to get a 
glimpse of the wonderful parade. We are becoming acquainted 
with French magazines, such as, L' Illustration, les Annates, Le 
Miroir, Le Journal de I'Universiti des Annates, and many news- 
papers. For their vacation letters the pupils sent descriptions of 
the 4th of July celebration and the story of the origin of this holi- 
day, accounts of excursions to the mountains or trips to the sea- 
shore. The descriptions of French and American holidays and of 
birthday celebrations of authors give a clearer understanding of the 
life and customs of each nation. Our students described St. Val- 
entine's day and sent some appropriate valentines which were 
much appreciated. Sports, games, and superstititions were topics 
of interest. The students interested in Botany have exchanged 
many specimens of plants and flowers. One of our girls pressed 
many of our beautiful wild flowers of the Rocky Mountains and 
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received in return some pressed flowers from the Alps. Our lovers 
of music are exchanging folksongs. One of our girls is introducing 
her correspondent to some American composers and another is 
arousing great interest in Indian songs and traditions. One of our 
little French friends sent us a description of an excursion to Mont 
Blanc and many kodak views which she had taken. As we were 
just reading "Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon," this letter was 
received with great enthusiasm. Another French girl sent us a 
beautiful description of Corsica where she had lived for three years. 
She said in her letter, "My dear Jean, I love you already because 
you spoke in your letter about springtime and the birds and 
flowers which I learned to love in Corsica." 

These letters also give occasion for informal lessons in geog- 
raphy. We locate each place on a real French map sent to us 
from Paris, and all the buildings and monuments are located on a 
plan of Paris that came from the "Bon Marche." We now have 
correspondents in fifteen different cities and towns in France, in 
Corsica, in Constantine (Algiers), and one in Morocco. One of the 
French boys in Algiers sent us a wonderful description of a trip to 
the Sahara and a boy in southern France delighted us with a vivid 
picture of a sunset in the French Alps. These students are real 
lovers of nature. We are also learning much about French authors. 
After a vacation trip to southern France, a little girl who is an 
ardent admirer of Daudet, sent us a picture of the author, of the 
noted wind-mill and of the Pont d' Avignon with the music of the 
famous song. We shall certainly read Daudet's stories with 
greater interest this year. Our pupils in Savoy speak to us of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and of Lamartine. 

The interest and enthusiasm have spread to the homes, where 
parents and friends welcome the arrival of a letter from France as 
much as do the students. Many of the parents and older sisters 
and brothers are again taking up their French which they had 
neglected. Some even have asked me to find them correspondents. 
At the close of the school year we had an exhibit of the letters, 
cards, and souvenirs which gave some idea of the work we had 
done. The pupils who had been most active in the work spared no 
efforts to make this exhibit a success, and explained the character 
and plan of this correspondence work to all who were interested. 
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The work has been a source of great pleasure to me, although 
it has taken many hours of outside work. I am corresponding 
with teachers in seven different schools. We, too, are exchanging 
many things of interest such as magazines, books, courses of study, 
samples of the work of our students. This interchange of ideas is 
most helpful and the information I am receiving is more vital than 
any I could get from books. 

One of the teachers whose letters have been particularly inter- 
esting is now in one of our large eastern colleges as exchange pro- 
fessor of French. We are both looking forward to a meeting in 
this country and hope to renew personally our acquaintance begun 
by correspondence. Each one of the French professors has entered 
into the work with great enthusiasm. 

Most of the students who began this work left our schools in 
June. Many of them are continuing their French courses in 
college. They have all expressed their intention of keeping up 
their correspondence, for most of them have formed lasting friend- 
ships. Several have written me lately and sent copies of their 
letters. They are trying to interest some of their college friends in 
the work. These older students on leaving our school select cor- 
respondents from one of the lower classes of our school and thus 
keep in touch with us, and inform us about their work in college 
French, and give their younger friends some very good advice. 
One of the girls said in her letter, "Above all do not neglect your 
irregular verbs and be sure to acquire a good pronunciation." 

It can readily be seen that the pupils are thus acquiring an 
active, every day vocabulary which they have ready for use in oral 
as well as in written work. This vocabulary is acquired almost un- 
consciously because of the interest of the student in using it to 
communicate his ideas to his new friend and because of his meeting 
these same words again in the letters which come to him from 
France. He acquires the habit of understanding, and a feeling for 
the correct order in a sentence and for the French idiom. He takes 
up his class work with new zest, his grammar is now a friendly 
guide. He reads with pleasure and with new interest the authors 
whom his little French friend loves so dearly and whose stories he 
will discuss with his friend. 

The teacher of course must guide and supervise this work, if it 
is to be a success or of educational value; for the students left to 
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themselves will soon neglect their correspondence and lose interest 
after the first few letters have been exchanged. For this reason 
we have made it a part of the regular school work. Each pupil, 
whether he is corresponding with a French student or not, writes 
a letter twice a month for his work in composition. Many of our 
beginners in French wrote little French letters before they had 
finished their first semester. One girl began to write to her father 
who was in France after a few months of study.- Her father, too, 
was studying French in a very different way in France. They 
corrected each other's mistakes. The father returned a few days 
ago and is giving his daughter some very vivid pictures of his exper- 
iences "over there." She in turn is repeating these stories to her 
classmates. 

I wish to acknowledge our thanks to Miss Clement of the 
"Bureau d'informations universitaires" and to her secretary for 
the kind help they have given us in sending us lists of names of 
French students and for their valuable suggestions. Much of our 
work is done through the "Correspondance Internationale." 

This year we hope to profit by the experience of the past year 
and to extend our work and make it more helpful and practical. 
We are now planning to correspond with boys and girls in Stock- 
holm, Sweden and in Geneva, Switzerland. We hope soon to 
extend the correspondence to English-speaking countries. 

If I have succeeded in this article in interesting some of my 
colleagues who have not yet entered upon this work, I shall be 
very happy; for I feel very deeply that we can in this way not only 
increase the interest in the French classes but that we can render 
a service to our own country and to France and other countries 
by strengthening the ties that already bind us and by laying a 
firm foundation for mutual understanding of the aims, ambitions, 
and ideals of the different countries, so that the coming generation 
may be better able to solve the new problems that confront the 
nations. Thus we may help to bring to the world a lasting peace. 

SPECIMEN LETTERS 

Chambery, 19 fevrier, 1919 
Ma chere Berenice, 

Dimanche j'ai recu votre gentille lettre et je m' empresse d'y 
repondre; laissez moi tout d' abord vous feliciter pour votre lettre 
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francaise: il n'y a presque pas de fautes, votre style est correcte 
et vous avez du beaucoup travailler puisqu' il n'y a qu' une annee 
que vous apprenez le francais. Plusieurs de mes amies ont aussi 
recu des lettres d' Amerique; nous sommes toutes tres heureuses de 
correspondre avec de jeunes Americaines et nous sommes certaines 
de devenir de suite de bonnes amies. 

Votre photo m'a fait bien plaisir; je suis contente de vous 
connaitre, mais j' espere que vous m' enverrez bientdt une photo 
ou vous serez seule ; quant a moi je vous envoie par le mSrne cour- 
rier mais dans une enveloppe differente ma photo aussi que plusieurs 
cartes postales pour vous donner une idee de Chambery. Vous 
trouverez une vue de notre ecole. 

A Chambery, maintenant, il y a beaucoup de soldats ameri- 
cains: les families francaises leur ouvrent leurs foyers et les accueil- 
lent comme des freres. 

Dans votre lettre vous me demandez si j'aime la lecture: 
certes oui, et si maman ne me grondait pas j'aurais toujours un 
livre entre les mains, mais par contre je n'aime pas beaucoup la 
couture et le dessin, je prefere la musique, la litterature et la 
composition francaise et par-dessus tout 1' anglais et 1' allemand. 
Et vous? 

Nous avons un professeur de francais qui est tres, tres gentille. 
Elle s' appelle Miss D.; elle ecrit a votre professeur Miss . . . ., 
c'est elle qui m' a donn6 votre adresse; elle est tres jeune et toutes 
les eleves 1' aiment beaucoup. Notre professeur d' anglais est plus 
vieille, elle nous fait bien travailler. Je 1'aime beaucoup. J' 
apprends le latin dequis 3 ans, et cette etude m' interesse beaucoup. 
Dites-moi dans votre prochaine lettre tout ce que vous faites. 

Je vous quitte en vous envoyant ma chere petite amie, mes plus 
affectueux baisers. 

Gabrielle. 

Chambery, 1st December 1918 
My dear new friend, 

By the intermedium of my French teacher I have heard that 
you ask a correspondant, I should be very pleased to correspond 
with you. I am sixteen years old, and I learn English for four 
years, I received the first mark for that subject last session. I 
live at Chambery, a little town situated in the Alps mountains not 
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very far from the Italian frontier, it is a quiet town surrounded by 
high mountains covered with snow, at this time of the year the 
weather is very cold, the time for skating on the ice or sliding 
down hills in a luge (?) is soon coming. I like very much the win- 
ter sports and you? 

Here the American soldiers are very popular and a great num- 
ber of the French people learn English, in the schools, the classes 
are filled. 

The day on which the armistice was signed we had a great 
celebration, the city was decorated with flags of every description 
and of all the allies nations. The American band played in all the 
public gardens and the crowd was singing: "The Marseillaise." I 
suppose that your town would have similar celebrations. 

Do you read many books? Tell me what you have read? I 
like reading very much. I learn English and German but I have 
only studied German for two years. Do you learn German? Tell 
me what you learn at school? I learn French, English, mathe- 
matics, German, music. Are you a musician? As for me I play 
the piano. Have you sisters and brothers? I have only one 
brother, he is eight years old. My name is Gabrielle 

If you consent you will write to me both in French and in 
English. And I will send to you your letters corrected. I will 
write you also in English and in French and you will send me my 
letters also corrected. I write you a short letter in French. I 
must close now as I have homework to make, so good-bye in the 
meantime and accept my kind regards. 

Yours, 

Gabrielle 

A SHEET OF CORRECTIONS 

Voici les fautes que j' ai relev6es dans votre lettre. 
Vous dites: 

"J' ai passe" tres bien Y Nous disons plutdt: 

e"t6 aux montagnes." J' ai Ires bien passe 1' 6t6 

dans les montagnes. 
"Mon frere est retourne" de Mon frere est revenu 

France 
Je veux mieux connaitre mon Dites "Je veux mieux connaltre 
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amie parce que je ne vous vois 
pas 



J'ai un pere et une mere 



mon amie parce que je ne la vois 
pas. "Amie est a la. troisieme 
personne du singulier et il faut 
done remplacer ce mot par un 
pronom de la m6me personne: 
"la" 

J'ai mon pere et ma mere 



Manual Training High School, 
Denver. 



